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OP RUSSIAN LANGUAGE BOOKS 
By R. Clifford Stewart 


Everywhere in the academic world it is often 
necessary to provide the supply in order to create 
the demand. Admittedly, this is to give an odd 
twist to an economic commonplace, but there is 
truth in it. Consider, for the moment, the inces- 
sant demand for more and more Russian publica- 
tions. This is not in any sense a consumer demand 
but rather a demand arising from the intellectual 
vigor and farsightedness of a small number of 
scholars who are responsible for the establish- 
ment of Russian area programs in several uni- 
versities throughout the country and who, to their 
lasting credit, are insisting on the building of 
library collections in anticipation of the day when 
students now in language training will be fully 
qualified to handle Russian materials. 


It is a comparatively easy matter for any li- 
brary with money to accumulate large numbers of 
Russian publications. Over a decade a reasonably 
energetic order department might gather in as 
many as fifty thousand volumes by purchasing 
regularly (and quickly!) the books listed by 
Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga or any of its authorized 
agents. It is unlikely, however, that such a buying 
program would result in anything resembling a 
significant Russian collection, that is to say, a 
collection that would be generally responsive to 
the routine demands of a Russian specialist in the 
fields of public administration, economics, etc. 
Emphasis on current publications will not yield 
back files of journals, out-of-print books, or 
major biographical and bibliographical reposi- 
tories and encyclopaedias. Of necessity, there- 
fore, libraries desiring to correlate their book 
collections with the rapidly increasing Russian 
curricula must concentrate on out-of-print ma- 
terials, which with occasional exceptions can be 
obtained only in microtext reproductions. 


As everyone knows, a high percentage of the 
books published in the English-speaking world in 
the last twenty years, or even in the last ten years, 
is obtainable only from antiquarian sources of 


supply. What is the situation with respect to the 
USSR? The answer to this question becomes a 
little involved owing to a different concept of pub- 
lishing in the USSR and to an entirely different 
economic system. While we are accustomed to 
thinking of a great mass of ‘‘in-print’’ books which 
we can draw upon for replacements, additional 
copies, and new selections, in the Soviet Union we 
have no such stock from which to build. It would 
be very close to the truth to say that nine out of 
every ten books issued in the Soviet Union cannot 
be obtained from official sources six months after 
the date of publication. Undoubtedly, the Russians 
engage in a certain amount of reprinting (and not a 
little revising), and new editions of selected au- 
thors, particularly in belles lettres, continue to 
appear in impressive numbers. This reprinting 
has little effect on the problem faced by American 
libraries of obtaining Russian publications a year 
old or older. 


Several months ago, University Microfilms em- 
barked upon a program of reprinting by Xerox 
selected titles from Sergius Yakobson’s Five 
Hundred Russian Works for College Libraries 
(Washington, D. C., 1948). Thus far only three 
hundred titles are available. In the near future, 
more than half of the Yakobson guide will be of- 
fered. Not all the Yakobson titles are being con- 
sidered for O-P Books. A good many have been 
published in later editions than those indicated in 
the bibliography; some have been eliminated 
principally because their reproduction by Xero- 
graphy is unsuitable; and still others—major 
reference sets, multi-volume dictionaries, etc., 
will be considered at a later date. Largely with 
the assistance of The University of Michigan facul- 
ty, whose want lists now contain more than two 
thousand items, the O-P Program is being ex- 
panded far beyond the Yakobson list. University 
Microfilms has also received recommendations 
from other libraries. As time permits, these will 
be included in the program. 





One of the most critical aspects of this reprint 
project concerns journals and reference materials 
without which no collection, however large, can be 
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OP RUSSIAN LANGUAGE BOOKS [from page 1] 
adequate. University Microfilms welcomes an ex- 
pression of opinion on the desirability of filming a 
basic list of selected Soviet periodicals as well as 
standard reference sets published both before and 


after the October Revolution, among which we would 


as a starter propose these: 
Ekonomika sel’skogo khoziaistva, 1930- 
Istoricheskii arkhiv, 1936-1954 
Istoricheskii zhurnal, 1931-1945 
Voprosy istorii, 1945- 
Kommunist, 1924- 


Kommunisticheskii Internatsional 
[Organ of the Executive Committee] 1919- 
1943 


Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1927- 


Entsiklopidicheskii slovar’. Edited by I. E. 
Andreevski, K. K. Arsen’ev and F. F. 
Petrushevskii. St. Petersburg, Brokgauz- 
Efron, 1890-1907. 86 v. 


Russkii biograficheskii slovar’. Edited by 
A. A. Polovtsev [et al.] St. Petersburg, 
1894-1918. 25 v. 





R. Clifford Stewart, assistant director of the 
University of Michigan Library, has been a mem- 
ber of the library staff for 23 years. His special 
interest is book selection and acquisition. 





SCIENCE ON MICROFILM 


Science, technical weekly magazine for science, 
research, and education, since 1900 has been the 
official periodical of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. It is the most fre- 
quently quoted general scientific magazine in the 
world. Its ABC audited paid circulation figures 
passed the 60,000 mark in 1959. 


The 23 volumes of its ‘‘old series’’— 1883 to 
1894 — and 126 volumes of its ‘‘new series’”’ — 
1895 to 1957 — are now available on microfilm for 
$812.00. The current files include volumes 127- 
128 of 1958 for $9.85 and 129-130 of 1959 for 
$10.95. Volumes 131-132 are soon to follow, with 
a price increase to account for the increase in 
page numbers to 3,902 for the year 1960. 


In the library, the bound volumes from 1883 to 
1960 take up 33 running feet of shelf space. A 
switch from bound volumes to microfilm reduces 
space requirements in a ratio forty to one. 


Though the publisher has few issues prior to 
1948, he receives fairly frequent requests for 
back issues of the 1920’s and 30’s and, occasional- 
ly, for a copy from the 1880’s or 90’s. 


A steadily increasing number of scientists sub- 
scribe to their own set of Science at $8.50 per 
year. Its circulation spans the globe. 


For a university library and/or a research 
laboratory, a file of many years of Science is a 
necessity, and the microfilm edition is a conveni- 
ent way to obtain and to maintain it. (CLpt 





READERS IN THE LENIN LIBRARY use micro- 
film viewers built into the tables. The young man 
in the foreground has his left hand on the scanning 
control, In addition to facilities for viewing, the 
library also has a well-equipped photographic lab- 
oratory. Equipment is of good quality. 


For information on how UMI is acquiring titles 
through cooperation with the USSR, see the story 
on page 4 of this issue. 


Russian-language titles available in book form 
are listed in the new supplementary O-P catalog 
which will be sent to MICROCOSM readers in late 
April. 

















MICROFILM PERIODICALS? 
A REPORT FROM 


A COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
By Bernard Rink, Chief Librarian, and 


Ellis A. Wunsch, Dean of Academic Affairs, 
Northwestern Michigan College 


Community colleges now have the chance to 
reach, in a single move, two often incompatible 
library goals — enriched periodical holdings and 
additional floorspace. Since two-year colleges are 
sprouting at a rate not even the most optimistic 
predicted ten years ago, their libraries are young 
and growing affairs unencumbered by large collec- 
tions of bound or unbound periodicals. Enjoying, 
therefore, a freedom in planning rarely found these 
days, the librarians in these new colleges have 
discovered the economy of microfilm, an economy 
of both space and dollars. It is now axiomatic that 
fresh acquisitions of permanent periodicals should 
be had not in bound format but in cheap, compact, 
and imperishable reels of film. The only dilemma 
remaining is whether to bind, or to replace on film, 
current periodicals. 


In the past the Northwestern Michigan College 
library has bound half and filmed half of its per- 
manent periodicals. This 50-50 ratio was adopted 
to distribute concentrated use over two media, es- 
pecially for the demands of the Freshman English, 
term paper assignment. However, if the present 
trend toward the ‘‘controlled research’’ paper con- 
tinues, we feel that all of our permanent periodi- 
cals will be kept on microfilm in the future. Those 
not yet available on film will be bound until such 
time as they are available on film. 

Saving space is important to us since there is a 
chronic dearth of same in a community college. 
The college library is obliged to serve as a study 
hall as well as a research facility. Furthermore, 
the median two-year college library collection in 
1959-60 was approximately 10,000 volumes. ACRL 
standards advise that 20,000 is the minimum num- 
ber of books for a two-year college of 500 students. 
To reach this minimum standard expeditiously, we 
shall need all the space and money we can save 
through microfilm to expand book resources and 
book storage areas. 


At Northwestern Michigan College, the student 
use of microfilm has been sporadic. In Freshman 
English, term paper time is heralded by a whirring 
of film reels. Similar outbreaks on a smaller 
scale usually parallel outside reading assignments 
in other freshman subjects. Since students seldom 
use periodicals voluntarily, a series of proddings 
must be transmitted from librarian to instructor 
to student in order to keep the ore coming out of 
the mine. This is admittedly artificial but neces- 
sary until that day when reading again begins on 
mother’s knee and remains a lifetime habit. 


An American history instructor of Northwestern 
Michigan College addresses himself to this prob- 
lem by assigning a different historical event be- 
tween 1800-1850 to each of his students and re- 
quiring a paper organizing journalistic opinion on 





that event as reflected in the magazines and news- 
papers of the time. This research assignment 
culminates in the use of the American Periodical 
Series, 1800-1850 (on microfilm) and acquaints 
the student with several other library tools in the 
process. 


A typical event to exemplify this assignment is 
the, ‘‘Nullification Controversy in South Carolina.’’ 
The first step in this research maze involves read- 
ing a general American history dictionary account 
of the Nullification. Such an account usually pre- 
sents a short bibliography of pertinent books at the 
end of the article. After referring to these books, 
the student is enlightened with some retrospective 
viewpoints on the subject and exposed to other 
leads he can pursue for further information. After 
acquiring a general knowledge of the subject from 
these secondary sources, the student now is ready 
to probe primary sources, the ordinance of Nullifi- 
cation and its contemporary journal accounts pro 
and con. 


Another important library tool is involved at 
this point, — Poole’s Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture, 1802-1881. Therein, the researcher finds 
pertinent periodical articles of the time listed 
under, ‘‘Nullification.’’ One of the news maga- 
zines that treats the subject extensively is the 
Niles Weekly Register. It also includes speeches 
on the subject by Calhoun and Webster. 











Next, the student must ascertain whether the 
1832 and 1833 Niles Register is in the library. He 
does this by consulting the consolidated index to 
the American Periodical Series, 1800-1850. If it 
is listed, he notes the reel number for the years 
desired and finds it in the microfilm storage cabi- 
net where the reels are in numerical order. 


Before studying the films however, the student 
may be wise to reverse his field and learn a little 
about the editorial bent or bias of the magazines or 
papers he will be reading. To facilitate this part 
of the exercise, several books are reserved at the 
desk for room use only, — Luxon’s Niles Weekly 
Register, Mott’s History of American Magazines, 
Vol. I, and Mott’s American Journalism. 














Following through a research pattern in this 
manner exposes the student to primary sources on 
microfilm, secondary sources in the book collec- 
tion, and useful indices and dictionaries in the 
reference collection. 


Our biased conclusion is that microfilm does 
have a prominent place in the two-year college 
library since most of us face the problem of 
doubling our book collections to meet minimum 
standards. The resultant need for book storage 
is a cogent argument for saving other storage 
space by microfilming permanent newspaper and 
periodical files. 


NEW CATALOGUES 


U M’s new catalogue of microfilm projects 
will be sent to readers of MICROCOSM in early 
April, A supplementary O-P catalogue will be 
sent about the same time. 





FILM FROM THE SOVIET UNION 
A PRACTICAL REALITY 


BY EUGENE POWER 


For some time we have recognized the need in 
this country for Russian-language publications. 
Most libraries have a difficult time in getting 
them as a result of the shortage of these titles 
in Russia itself, the difficulties of export, the 
lack of adequate bibliographical data and, in 
some instances, the inertia which accompanies 
a language as foreign to us as Russian. 

Realizing this, about a year and a half ago 
we embarked on the project of photographing 
the titles contained in Yakobson’s bibliography. 
It was not long before we discovered that there 
was a need for books other than those listed in 
that bibliography. The question was how we 
could go about getting microfilm where no copies 
existed in this country. 

This past summer I had the opportunity to 
visit the Soviet Union as part of the delegation 
from the University of Michigan attending the 
International Congress of Orientalists held in 
Moscow, and while there spent some time in 
looking into the Russian microfilm techniques 
and facilities. 


The Lenin State Library has a well developed, 
well equipped microfilm laboratory with twelve 
cameras, six of them of hybrid design utilizing 
an Eastman Kodak Microfile head, mast and 
lens; a copyboard and lights based on German 
design; and a book cradle of Russian design and 
manufacture. 


The hybrid cameras mentioned above are 
capable of excellent work and with higher output 
than our own. The book cradle was arranged 
so that it would raise and lower under a glass 
and could be operated in single cycles or in 
repetitive cycles at any designated rate. 


Development is by machine which seems to 
be adequate and gives the film a sufficient wash. 
It is of Soviet manufacture. Positive prints are 
made on a positive printer of their own manufac- 
ture. The laboratory is large enough for the 
work involved. The staff are intelligent and seem 
to know their business, and the general impres- 
sion I had was one of an effective and efficient 
operation. 


MICROFILM VIEWING UNITS 


There is a room with about 35 or 40 reading 
machines in it, all of them of their own design 
and make, and many of them were in use. Fully 
half of the machines were built into desks so 
that the desk and the reading machine were part 
of a single unit. There is a picture of these 
machines on page 2 of this issue. 

It was interesting to note that on fully half 
of the machines in this room were the yellow 
plastic spools of which we are the only manufac- 
turer, which indicates that in some way Univer- 
sity Microfilms materials are reaching the Soviet 
Union! 

Because we were convinced that the exchange 
of scientific and humanistic materials between 
countries is essential, and that scholarship 
knows no national boundaries, we believe there 
should be an exchange of information between our 
two countries. Accordingly I was able to make 
arrangements for the acquisition of microfilm of 
Russian materials, both Pre- and Post-Revolu- 
tion, from which we can make either positive 
microfilms or full size Xerox copies. Both have 
been done, and the resulting product is very sat- 
isfactory. Therefore we will undertake to acquire 
materials of Russian origin for those libraries 
needing them, at rates which are approximately 
the same as American charges. It should be 
realized that it may take a month or so to com- 
plete a request, but we have a reasonable expec- 
tation of success. 
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